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roaming the back country, stealing horses and burning houses,
had multiplied and spread until they reached Washington and
produced results. Word had gone out that Chadron was to be a
mobilization point for soldiers, then on the way, and scores of
families had moved into town for protection.
Many had brought their household effects and livestock, joining
others to form a circular barricade with wagons, the centre
crowded with horses, milch cows, tents, women and children.
Many others were camped beside the court-house, sleeping in
tents or on the floors inside, while still others moved in with
friends or relatives.
A few days after we arrived we were treated briefly, but
realistically, to a re-enactment of that thrilling drama in which a
small isolated community is threatened by hostile Indians. Late
one afternoon someone noticed a suspicious movement far to the
westward which resolved into a band of horsemen. When they
were identified as Indians our curiosity immediately turned into
consternation. By prearrangement the fire bell summoned all men
into the street, while frantic women dashed about calling their
children. Guns and ammunition were rushed to strategic points
where small groups had collected behind whatever cover they
could improvise.
There was one real danger against which we had no adequate
protection. The treeless prairie was heavily overgrown with buffalo
grass that had been allowed to encroach into the streets. With no
rain for months, the dry wooden houses would burn as easily as
the grass. Approaching leisurely behind an advancing dust cloud
which obscured their movements, the Indians could fire the grass,
then attack when the town was in flames.
A hundred or more women and children had been herded into
the brick schoolhouse, where they milled around like frightened
sheep in a corral. A few had weapons and were determined to
fight, others were offering such assurances and comfort as they
could command. Many were praying, or crying hysterically, and
many another was too benumbed with terror to do more than
clasp her children tightly and stare with unseeing eyes.at the walls.
Like others, I was horribly afraid. Formerly, taking my cue
from fiction, there were no good Indians alive. But after listening
to old men's tales in their camp at Deadwood and hearing
murderous street talk in Chadron directed against them, I was,
if anything, pro-Indian. And nowa face to face with reality, when